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-7_ the tyrant’s plea” — is unkind, f 0r 
To call this “ nece ? sl .' accuse d of being as weak with regard 
Milton may very we c succeeds in making us feel that 
to the lovely Arc ' ^ punis hment. He lays emphasis on 
Satan deserves t we re t}ie g reat s } n> 

the lack of ^^ “ k ” e t ^ e ’ seraph Abdiel , faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrifie , ^ 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 

But he allows us to feel that touch of pity which is one of the 
properties of tragedy. There is real tragedy in the torments 
under which Satan inwardly groans whilst the fallen angels 
adore him on the throne of hell; or in the hideousness of his 
having to “mix with bestial slime— essence to incarnate and 
imbrute that to the height of deity aspired. And, lastly, 
how sadly true is the picture of Satan in the mist : he was 
indeed “ in the mist” in the presence of the God to whom he 
had been false. Sadly true, is it ? Yes, I think we may say 
so ; for even Milton will not let his Satan be quite baffled : 
only his deeds are to perish. 

“ He, who comes thy Saviour, shall recure, 

Not by destroying Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy seed.” 

The educational value of this aspect of the poem r Surely 
that is plain enough. Ambition may be said to be “ the last 
infirmity of noble minds ” — “ by that sin fell the angels.” 
Milton has shown us a wonderful angel, still almost perfect 
though fallen, higher than man, worthy to be a model to us, 
were it not for one fatal flaw — faithlessness. The greatest 
angel in heaven was tempted, and fell — by ambition, yes; 

ut ^ ^ ad been faithful, ambition could not have got 
possession of his will. If such a being could be faithless in 
presence of God, can it be easy for us to be faithful, 

in ° U ^v We are * n t ^ ie P arac bse God made for man to live 
• i ot easy. But for that very reason the surest rock on 
n T ° ur hands must build. Faithful to two things : faithful 
'k de y° nd us, faithful to the highest within us. 
they love truth best who to themselves are true, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to do ! ” 

u° d ° What he dared to dream of : he was, in a 
how’ awful goodnesses!"* 16351 *“ th ° Ught s0 ’ Until “ he ^ 


the home schoolroom. 

By Christine Sharr. 

Education! what is it? What does it convey to our 

Ed" ^107- r' y r6Pea ‘ th n "" d * » 

Jid u ca-tion ? It conveys a thought too overwhelming for 
words ; years of our life swiftly flash across our mental vfsion 
and we s ,g h at the apparent impossibility of ever attaining 
the ideal we started out to seek. g 

Can we explain all it means? Can we say that our 
education is limited to any one period of our life? Were 
it possible, it would be difficult to select the time The 
questions would arise one after another as to when our 
education commenced and when it ceased ? 

broebel asks, “Do you know when, where and how your 
child’s intellectual development begins ? Where and when 
is the boundary of existence that has not begun, and of its 
actual beginning, and how this boundary manifests itself?” 
Surely those of us who have been brought into close 
communion with child life, will admit that the answer to 
these questions is not to be found during those years which 
are spent within the bounds of nursery and school. Our 
own experience brings us to the only reasonable conclusion, 
that while life and reason are our common portion, so surely 
do we continue to harvest, glean, winnow and thrash 
out the facts that encompass us on all sides ; separating 
those things which are neither of use or value to us, from 
those which we can usefully employ; and which go to 
augment our stores of knowledge — in fine to broaden our 
education. 

This is a thought full of serious import, over which we 
may well ponder at length. For the time being, however, let 
us glance shortly at the second period of a child’s existence. 
He has passed from babyhood into childhood, free and 
happy ; and for a while things continue to remain as before ; 
the child is content to play his little games repeatedly, finding 
each time a new delight in them. 
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. u: ](i ’ s doings find favour in the nurse’s, and 

Thus far the ch . n ^ eyes . rhen begins & 

alas! too freque > ^ pa rt, for which, possibly, the 

fresh developmen g ues tion after question comes 

The' m;,° SS&o r nched ’ “ “ — : 

l r Za sea of why's and wherefore s and is no more capable 

if remaining silent than is a dog chasing a cat. Like the 
dog, he wofries and worries until he is satisfied, and the 
impatient mother who puts the child off, or oes not answer 
him at all, causes him to suffer irreparable loss both 
for the present and future. For when a child’s mind first 
becomes active, it should be stored with information suitable 
to his understanding, and sufficiently interesting to hold his 
attention for a few minutes. But what teacher adapts herself 
to the needs of a little child, so bountifully, as the great 
mother of all teachers ! Nature ! She alone will hold him, 
aye, even the man, spell-bound, when all else fails. And 
although apparently little knowledge is gained by the small 
enquirer, the mother is doing great things for her child when 
she helps him to fix a few of the ceaseless, flitting thoughts, 
which momentarily occupy his attention. By repeating them 
time after time she eventually makes such impressions on his 
brain as will prove to be the foundation of those habits of 
observation and attention, which are of such untold value, 
in all the undertakings of the boy, the student, and the man, 
busy with the affairs of life. 

It is at this period, that a mother feels inadequate to cope 
with her child, and either looks about for a suitable school to 
which she may send him, or prefers to have him taught at 
home, so that she may be certain he is receiving all the 
nowledge she deems necessary for his age. 

If the child is taught at home the first thought is to select 
t e schoolroom. A room bright with sunlight, pleasantly 

tuate and cheerfully and interestingly decorated is a Stitt 
qua non. ° J 

t is a curious feeling that creeps over the child the fi rst 
cnm ,e ent J ers tbe schoolroom. He feels a new responsibility 
mind Tv, 0 1S ’ a f ee ^ n £f °f satisfaction settles upon his 

and tw i?°7 he Wil1 be able tolearn about everything; 
bevonri\ ,a 1 ° Se tb * n £ s be made plain, which were 

beyond his comprehension before. 
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diMppoimed Z 

tolearn but V ^°^ US ‘ Fot only must we foster his desire 
researches, that ]»* SUCh P° int «» further, deeper 

investigation, s^ducft^ a"J 

and ™ S t h* ? anSWered ’ his cravin s knowledge supplied, 
and yet he ,s not sattsfied, but is ever ready to plunge deeped 

th. .! P 't ,, r;‘ ' m - vsleries of life mu] he lifts a corner of 

he veil which h.des the beginnings, and sees, with childish 

nnocent wonder, the grand schemes by which the universe is 
made, and realises the infinitude of its Maker. 

r ™° thers ! Show your children early, the great truths of 
. ° 1 . a * e tBeiir childhood one long day of happy healthful 

joy, which they may, in after years, look back upon as the 
happiest and most glorious springtide they could have wished 
for, and round which will be linked in loving memories, all 
that is sacred and beautiful in the word “ home.” 

We have digressed somewhat from the point, and must 
turn our thoughts back to the eager little “fresher” in the 
schoolroom. Note how eagerly he gazes round ; what joy he 
manifests when given his first book and pencil, and how frail 
the thread which links his thoughts together. He cannot 
spend more than two minutes at his book, but his eye 
wanders round the room where everything is fresh and new 
to him ; the furniture, the pictures, even the chairs have a 
fascination for him. Do not thwart his interest, put aside 
book and pencil and take him for a tour of discovery round 
the room ; and an hour or more of delicious dreaming on his 
part will pass, till he regards the schoolroom as a world of 
wonder, from which he will not easily raise the veil, nor need 
he ever do so, if the educator fulfils her high and noble 
calling. Let us take a brief glance at the schoolroom the 
little one so much admires. First there is the clean cork 
flooring with some pretty rugs, a good fireplace, artistically- 
tinted walls, cupboard, table, piano, chairs and a desk for each 
child. The latter should be used for school things only, and 
school things must not be carried to the nursery, for thus 
they are lost and trouble arises. Secondly, there is a black- 
board and easel with plenty of white and coloured chalks 
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The blackboard is not merely to be u Se( j 
and a clean dust^ ictures can be drawn in a very 

for writing; but ^ child, which add a special char m 

few minutes by je ^ impress i„„ on the mind, 

to a lesson, and acce ssories of the schoolroom ; l et 

J T 3r , e „ the more particular. Firs, and foremost a„„„ 

"h°e!e Tou d be the glass-fron.ed museum case or cases, as 
these sno . In t his should be gathered all th e 

“bt Z y Jle q ; labelled and classified by or with the 
children so that they may know what each thing is, and 
where it is kept. These should then be introduced into the 
lessons as frequently and under as many new aspects as 
possible. Each time a specimen is brought forth, the child 
will remember a whole chain of facts, and will, with pleasure, 
add another link to those he has already made. It must 
be borne in mind that the museum is the child s ; there- 
fore, he must consider it his duty to be always increasing 
it. In his rambles and walks there are many things he may 
collect and he will soon feel dissatisfied if he goes out without 
bring home something new, whether it be a fresh specimen 
for the flint or granite collection, a flower for the botany 
collection, a new snail shell, water creature or water plant. 
There are things innumerable the child can find, of which he 
may learn the wonders. Thus, gradually, the schoolroom 
will become the best loved room in the house, because its 
beauty is of his own creating, a monument wrought by much 
patience, care and love. 


Even his toys can be made instruments of education ; during 
the nursery period, a child needs very few toys, but as he 
grows older and can appreciate beautiful things, so should 
they be given to his care. For instance, in the tall museum 
case he can have a menagerie of all the model animals he 
has had given him ; and week by week, when the geography 
lesson comes round, think what delight there will be m 
making the desert of Africa on the sand tray, the boy s 
camels walking slowly across with the girl’s dolls upon their 
ac <s, and a little linen round a few sticks for their camp > 
? me d ° q s -bouse pots and pans lying around to add t° 

the completeness of the scene. The effect is one of breathless 
• " er ’ and c T>ildlike admiration frequently finds expression 

m he dapping of hands and walking round the model with 
exclamations of joy and satisfaction. 
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soL" Xw K* * ‘ aWe - a "^ 7tS 

interest of ad thl wh ^h rouses, perhaps, the keenest 
meiest ot all the aquarium. Either salt or fresh water or 

someTp r op e e r Pt c and P ure a " d ^le- 

a 2’J. P ™ P Care and attention be devoted to them 

child s interest is always roused b V watching the varied 

scope' thTtT ’ a a d aqUaHum affords suc h unlimited 
scope that hours and hours of keen naturalistic research 

may be spent by a wayside pond, when out walking, or in 

wa ching the various interesting incidents in the aquarium. 

If a sofa be placed near the table in such a position that 

when resting, the child may watch the curious ways of the 

water creatures, there would not be the difficulty that now 

presents itself of keeping his mind occupied when it is 

necessary for him to rest some part of the day in order that 

he may keep his health. Silent though nature is, she is 

almost sure to teach him something of interest through that 

long weary hour, and he should be made to understand that 

time wasted has gone for ever and can never be recalled. 

To keep a salt water aquarium is no very difficult task. 
Gallon cans of sea water can be obtained, by payment of one 
shilling, from the Great Eastern Railway Company ; and this 
placed with a pretty piece of rock in the aquarium, is all that 
is sufficient as a home for the beautiful pink, green, and purple 
anemone from the wild sea cave. 

No seaweed must be put in, or it will foul the water, and 
the aquarium will be spoilt. Every morning the faces of the 
anemones must be carefully washed. Oh ! what a happy idea 
for a child, a link so inseparable from his own life. During 
the day a slight film of dirt spreads over its surface, which in 
nature is washed off by the constant tossing of the sea, but in 
the aquarium our little anemones miss this process, so we 
substitute a clean paint brush, kept for that purpose. 

It is not difficult to do, but every scrap of the film must be 
cleared from the water, and the water well aerated every day 
from a cup put into the bowl ; or by means of air blown into 
the water from a pair of bellows. In the South Kensington 
aquarium the water is kept fresh for very long periods by air 
which is allowed to slowly bubble up through the water from 
a perforated pipe close to the bottom of the tanks ; this is all 
the regular keeping a salt water aquarium needs. Once a 
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need a little food, and a single ovst. 
week the anemon ^ should be cut U p into small p L/ 
will satisfy them a • & mtle p i eC e placed over the motm 

and with the pai ^ ^ al , the goodness from it and cas! 
of each, and y curious to watch them wave th« 

hundred armTand clasp them round the food when it is gi v * 
,o "hen, once in about three months a cup of fre s .water must 
be added to allow for evaporat.on, whtch would otherwise 
render the water too salt for the anemone to live. In this w 
T have kept such an aquarium for two years and then it came 
,o an untimely end by a fall. I have known one kept for seven 
years, and when last I heard of it, it was flourishing. 
Generation after generation of young are budded off so that 
sometimes it is necessary even to enlarge the aquarium. 

There is no need to say much about the fresh water aquarium 
that is so general, and can be found illustrated in every book 
dealing with pond life, and should one wish to know, it can 
easily be learnt. I would only add, feed the creatures and 
fish regularly and at a certain time, and the fish learn to know 
the time for their meal, as it comes round, and show some 
signs of excitement. They will swim up to the top of the 
water directly it is given them, and you may watch them at 
their dinner without having to exercise any great amount of 
patience. It is a mistake to think that water animals cannot 
be tamed as well as others, results prove that they can, and 
they become very fascinating to the child. 

A word more on the aquarium before I leave it ; if it is im- 
possible to keep it out of the sun, paste a sheet of green paper 
on the outside of the glass nearest the light, and that will 
give the creatures all the shade they require. 

In regard to the pictures of the schoolroom, there is much 

difference of opinion. Ruskin suggests that every schoolroom 

should have one good picture of each of the five great cities of the 
Aorld upon the walls. These are very well for older children, 
ut they would convey very little information to younger ones, 
ictures shouid no t be standard things at all, they should be 

Mvm 6 r ° m ^ me to t ^ me to suit the development of t e 

re *} ^ nd interchanged sometimes with those in °* 
parts of the house. 

f e f 6 p * ctures should portray as many of the phy s ' C . 
features, times and seasons, as possible ; so that they may ^ 
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sen mbon ^ ^ ge ° gra P h y or_ naU^^^ 
or lid 63 " ' SCe T ry Wkh a watCT(al > >"1 brook, 

a hay field> or eventlde on the ^ > 

ch Id's kno 6 1 S r ly - When theSe ^ d ° ne With > a " d the 
Id s knowledge increases, Ruskin’s idea of the great cities 

would make an admirable series, to which mighf be added 

one or ,wo etchings of the gods and heroes of nfythology 

One picture is suitable and essential for every stage of 

‘AT ° pment ’ and that ls the beautiful engraving of Raphael’s 
adonna and Child.” There is such grace, such dignity 
an calm repose about it, that even a casual glance satisfies 
e restlessness of the child’s nature, and a wave of calm high 
thought sweeps over his mind. 

I here are many other little things which can be introduced 
into our schoolroom, making it into a world of ideals for the 
children. When the trees are lopped, decorate it and turn 
it into a wild Indian jungle Tell them of the mighty trees, 
the wonderful flowers, the animals and birds. Again, in 
winter, change it into the Ice Queen’s palace glittering with 
frost and snow, by means of cotton-wool and frost. 

There must always be flowers in the schoolroom growing 
in pots, and cut flowers in vases kept watered and fresh by 
the child. Thus he will always have something to do, 
something that needs his special care and no longer will the 
mother find him fretful or lounging about unoccupied, but 
rather the cry will be, “ Shall I ever get time enough to do 
all that I want to ? ” 



